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vague speculations and seemed at once logical and bound-
less* Consciousness, he taught, does not merely spread
out its surface but has, in vision and in contemplation,
another motion, and can change in height and in
depth/*

Yeats' discovery of India can hardly be called an
intellectual and even less an academic achievement. His
poetry, indeed his love for all that is primitive and sim-
ple and rooted in the soil, quite naturally led him to-
wards India. Already in 1897, in an essay entitled The
Celtic Element', he speaks of the imaginative passions
of the "ancient people' who were nearer *to ancient chaos,
every man's desire, and had immortal models about
them.** A few years later, in 1900, in an essay on Shel-
ley, he comoares the ministering spirits of Intellectual
Beautv with 'the Devas of the East, the Elemental, spi-
rits of mediaeval Europe, and the Sidhe of ancient Ire-
land', and he regrets that Shelley knew so little about
their traditional format

Yeats, in his early manhood, was intensely pre-oc-
cupied with the past, that dim and primeval darkness
of ancient times. Indeed he shows all the symptoms of
that kind of revivalism which is more concerned with
the past than with the future. Even a cursory glance at
contemporary poetry made him realize that the future of
European literature could hardly be expected to be found
in a return to the primitive darkness of ancient times:
*There are two ways before literature:* he says, 'upward
into ever-growing subtlety .or downward, taking the
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